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Is a Pacific Union Practical and 
Possible Now? 


s. Lim: 
nis is Mrs. Pilar H. Lim of Manila, speaking to you in behalf 
pour Citizens’ Committee representing 67 leading Manila or- 
izations which are acting as hosts for the Round the World 
wn Meeting and Seminar. I am most happy to extend to you 
rough the miracle of this great American network our city’s 
‘come. 
-ondly remember your cordial welcome to me as a representa- 
= from the Philippines when I was in America during the war 
vs, and spoke at your Town Hali and in other cities. Our com- 
tee is deeply appreciative of this visit of your Town Hall group 
i the representatives of so many leading American organiza- 
as. 
Such meetings as we have been holding here in Manila during 
past few days will go a long way toward creating mutual 
derstanding and toward strengthening the bonds of friendship 
jong the free peoples of the world. 
Now, to preside over the discussion here is your Moderator, the 
‘sident of Town Hall in New York and founder of Town Meet- 
of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. (Applause) 


sderator Denny: 

xood evening, neighbors. Well, here we are in the Philippines, 
matic example to the entire world of America’s belief in in- 
‘idual freedom and the capacity of free people to govern them- 
ves. As we circled Manila in our Pan American Clipper the 
er night, the lights of the city sparkled through the darkness 
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like a great diamond brooch dotted with emeralds and rubies } 
make an exotic, but exquisite design. i 

Nowhere on this entire trip have we been received with a moj 
enthusiastic and magnificent welcome. Bands, banners, and se) 
eral hundred members of a citizens’ committee, organized to e| 
tend the hospitality of the city to our group, were on hand headi 
by Mayor Manuel de la Fuente and representatives of the loc! 
and national government. 

Beautiful Filipino women, gaily bedecked in their colorfj 
butterfly-like native dresses, greeted us at the airport wij 
flowers and leis as if we had been returning heroes rather thi 
a group of representative Americans who had come to discu} 
with them the most pressing problems of our generation— produ} 
tion, distribution, and world peace. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Maria Kalaw Katigbak @ 
exceptionally fine program of seminars and conferences has bet 
arranged. More than sixty-seven organizations, including tl] 
Town Hall Philippines, headed by Lorenzo Bautista, have work 
on this excellent program. Their welcome spoke louder thi 
words of their belief in democracy and their faith in its principle 

We are exercising one of those principles this evening in di 
cussing both sides of the question, “Is a Pacific Union Practice 
and Possible Now?” The best introduction I can give to this su 
ject is to read the essence of the letter President Quirino wro 
to our old friend, General Carlos P. Romulo, when he place 
General Romulo in charge of all preliminary negotiations wi 
other governments in connection with the formation of th 
proposed Union. 

“. .. Last April, following the initialing of the North Atlant 
Pact in Paris, I declared on behalf of our Government that it w: 
imperative that the free countries of Southeast Asia, with tk 
active support of the United States, should consider at the earlie 
possible moment the conclusion of a parallel safeguard for As? 

“Today, the need of pursuing this line of thought is pressir 
and urgent. It was and it still is necessary for the Asian countri 
to consult and to codperate with one another in order to haste 
their emergence as independent countries. But the great dang 
that confronts us at this moment is the tide of totalitarian su 
version and conquest which threatens to engulf the very freedo 
we have won or others expect to win. This menace is on 4 
ascendant, and in order to meet it we must forge stronger bon 
than exist at present... . 

“I envisaged such a Union to be essentially an act of comme 
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on ‘the economic, political, and cultural level, in tune with’ 
, ork of the ECAFE and the program of the UNESCO, and 
| it would involve no military commitments. For I am con- 
-ed that in the long run our strongest defense against totali- 
subversion would lie in providing a life of substance and 
‘entment and promoting higher standards among the Asian 
bles. Thus it would be a real Union on the basis of common 
nsel and assistance for the preservation of peace, democracy, 
freedom in Asia.” | 
ew for a discussion of this subject, we will hear first from 
Miguel Cuaderno, Governor of the Central Bank of the 
ippines, a former Secretary of Finance, Governor of the 
‘rnational Bank and International Monetary Fund for the 
lippines. Mr. Miguel Cuaderno. (Applause) 


Cuaderno: 
heartily agree, Mr. Denny, with President Quirino’s letter 
ch you have just read about a proposed Union among the coun- 
© of Southeast Asia. 
“ne political struggles for independence of the peoples of South- 
{ Asia, though on the surface appearing as simple desires for 
edom from foreign political control, were really, underneath, 
i: and fervent expressions of dissatisfaction over their eco- 
sie status. 
* they achieved political independence first, it was not to deny 
iv aspirations for economic freedom. The proposed Union offers 
ans for the Southeast Asian peoples to team up together for a 
nmon cause, to make the whole of Southeast Asia a more self- 
tained unit; one which can draw power and sustenance from 
lhin itself, independent of political or economic pressures from 
‘hout. 
‘he prewar course of development in Southeast Asia was 
tated primarily by the stimuli of demand for raw materials 
m the industrial nations of the West. This must now undergo 
rocess of readjustment. The exploitation of domestic resources, 
ich in the past was almost wholly directed to the needs of the 
st, should now be orientated toward the achievement of a 
re balanced economy. The domestic needs and the require- 
uts of the countries in this region should be given greater 
uence as determinants of the course of their development even 
ile they are increasing the efficiency with which they produce 
raw materials in which they enjoy a natural advantage. 
‘here are products of some countries in this region such as 
», petroleum, rubber, tin, and textiles which could be absorbed 
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use to rare advantage seeds now wipreddcad such as sugi! 
molasses, and base metals, and other products which can be ma i 
factured in the Asian -countries. i 

The proposed Union will not only -promote this exchenal q 
products of one country with those of another, but would also mat 
possible an integration of the respective development programs 
the countries in this region. 

In promoting this intra-regional trade I believe that the obstac 
of currency and exchange difficulties may be overcome by t/ 
means of intra-regional financial arrangements. These financi 
arrangements, for the large part bilateral in scope between ty) 
named countries, can be negotiated through the South Centr! 
banking systems which now exist not only in the Philippines b| 
in India, Siam, Burma, Pakistan, China, and in Ceylon soon. 

Let me give you an illustration: 

The Philippines and Siam could enter into a bilateral agreeme 
whereby (1) they will exchange goods such as rice from Sia 
and hemp and molasses from the Philippines, in given volun 
at pre-determined prices; (2) the central bank of each of tl 
negotiating parties would agree to hold each other’s currency 1 
to a pre-determined limit. The deficit or surplus resulting fro 
trade is settled at the end of a stated period, or the agreement 
renewed. In effect, these arrangements would represent an exte 
sion of credit by one member of the Union to another, and wou 
thereby facilitate trade between them. 

Surely, Mr. Puyat, you cannot deny that such an arrangeme! 
is both practical and possible at this time. 

A network of similar arrangements would bring about a ca 
siderable expansion in trade among all the nations of Southea 
Asia. The employment of existing central banking mechanism f 
trade and clearing purposes could, as in the case of the Organiz 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, provide for an excee 
ingly increasing multilateral system of payments between mef 
ber countries. 

The Organization for European Economic Coéperation is | 
organization of countries attempting by mutual consultation ai 
concerted action to solve their common problems with the ma: 
mum utilization of their own resources in the first instance. W] 
should not a similar machinery be feasible for the countries 
Southeast Asia? 

Only closer economic ties among the countries in this regi 


can insure the achievement of their desire for real econon 
independence. (Applause) 
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pinéssman, former’ President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
_ Philippiriés, former Dean of -the. College of Business Ad- 
nistration of the’ University of the Philippines, and he takes the 
ative of ees s position. Mr. Gil J..Puyat. (Applause) 


k Puyat: 

ile I was listening to Mr. Cuaderno, I was reminded that he 
its to recreate a greater ~ East Asia co-prosperity sphere. 
aughter) 

ir. Cuaderno tried to make a case for the affirmative by skill- 
y avoiding mention of the rather obvious and most serious 
stacles for the proposed Union: A Pacific Union is not possible 
v because: 

.. Japan cannot now be a member as this is still an occupied 
ntry. 

'. Chiang Kai-shek of Nationalist China and President Syngman 
re of Korea have openly stated that if military assistance is not 
tuded, a Pacific Union would be of no effect and of little value. 
is is in direct contrast with the letter of instruction of President 
litino to Ambassador Romulo, which states that the proposed 
Gen does not envisage any military pact. 

. The recent announcements made by the Premiers of Burma 
4 Siam indicate not only indifference but opposition to the 
“sosed Union. 

. Premier Nehru has openly stated that he will not align India 
is any power bloc. Any Union that can’t count on the 
bership of Japan, China, and India—the three biggest coun- 
s in this region—cannot be called truly a Pacific Union. 

"he long-range objective of the proposed Union mentions 
iitical, economic, and cultural collaboration. 

shall now discuss the economic aspects of the proposed Union. 
colleague, Mr. Grimm, will discuss the others. With regard 
veconomic collaboration, I raise for discussion the following 
iculties with particular regard to the Philippines. Without the 
ferences given us by the American market, our industries 
ch account for the major portion of our national income would 
jn a precarious state. 

Ve belong to the dollar bloc. The rest of the countries that would 
stitute the Union belong to the sterling bloc, and most of these 
ntries have bilateral trade agreements between themselves 
. with Great Britain. 

‘he Philippines enjoys preferential trade concessions from 
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America. In the event this Union materializes and the Philippin: 
is asked to share with the other countries of the Union the trac 
preferences enjoyed by her in the American market, such a reque 
will affect her trade agreement with the United States. 

To what extent would the Philippines want to give up the; 
trade preferences? Suppose the Philippines is asked that she giv 
up the pegging of her peso to the dollar, what would be the positic 
of the Philippines in this respect? 

_I bring out these points because taking into account the co: 
flicting economic interests of the possible members of the Unic 
one is forced to ask the question: How practical can the Union be 

To me, this Union will be able to contribute effectively to tk 
cause of world peace and order only if it could act as a compa 
unit in dealing with the rest of the world. But to be able to ¢/ 
this, in the words of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, there mu 
first prevail stability in these different countries before they cou 
arrive at international agreements that stand a fair chance | 
implementation. | 

Ultimately, there will be some union of some kind in the cou 
tries of this region. While President Quirino’s letter to Ambassadi 
Romulo cautiously omits reference to communism, everyboc 
knows that if this Union is being formed, it is because of tl 
imminence of a danger that stares us in our faces. That danger 
imminent; time therefore becomes of the essence. | 

Hence it becomes compelling that we devise a relationship th’ 
will not take years to form, during which time one or sever 
of the probable member countries of the Union may already ha\ 
been engulfed by the imminent danger. The danger is real, o1 
approach must be realistic and practical. (Applause) ) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Puyat. Now let’s hear what two Americans hay 
to say on this subject. First, Father William F. Masterson, S. ¢ 
who was born in Brooklyn, New York, and who came to t 
Philippines sixteen years ago to teach high school at the Aten 
de Manila, of which he is now the president. He has been acti 
in the work of the Catholic Church in the Philippines ever sinc 
Like the late Father Flanagan of Boys Town, he has been partic 
larly interested in young people, and was awarded the Silv 
Carabow by the Boy Scouts, after having been here only thr 
years. He is an ardent believer in the United Nations, and 
vice president of the United Nations Association in the Philippin 
Father William F. Masterson. (Applause) 
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her Masterson: 


y distinguished colleague, Mr. Cuaderno, and our able pro- 
onist, Mr. Puyat, have dealt rather extensively with the eco- 
ic aspect affecting the early possibility and practicability of 
| proposed Pacific Union. 

Now, the economy governing any situation is not an end in 
elf, or something apart. It is meant to serve the very individuals 
e human beings, the miner, the machinist, the ploughman— 
©, working with nature’s bounty, create it. 

The usefulness, then, of any given economy must be gauged by 
+ contributions which it makes towards satisfying the two great 
ves pulsing in all men for security—home, food, clothing, 
prantees against the future, and freedom, both personal and 
litical. 

Political history, with its leagues and confederations, down the 
turies, and, of late notably, economic history witness to this 
fi. the milestones marking progress towards the full realization 
f enjoyment of these human goals all tell a story of united 
ing and concerted action. e 

Vhen, then, these all-embracing legitimate human aims of 
urity and freedom are today imperiled, isn’t it but logical to 
‘%& strength in union? Actually, such is the pattern of the times. 
us, we have the organization of the American states and the 
neil of Europe. To me, such developments are very encourag- 
. For, they argue to a genuine growth in the outlook we bring 
che crisis of the hour. 

At long last, we recognize that the most ominous crisis is that 
unity. By the astounding course of scientific invention whereby 
ce and time are no longer effectual barriers; by the seeming 
atiable need for one another’s resources begotten by the ever 
weasing tempo of our industrial civilization, we are inescapably 
sented with the impossibility of compartmentalizing any crisis. 
o longer dare we smugly call it “theirs” and not “ours.” Per- 
ce, we must see it as a unified crisis, which brings us closer 
ether, which makes old differences seem inconsequential and 
isa premium on the outlining of a common civilization—briefly, 
recognition that each one needs everyone else. 

‘hat an awful unified crisis hovers about the distant Pacific is 
tally obvious. Must these peoples stand arms folded the while 
vould devour them? No, of course not, but let them each 
ngthen themselves internally! How? Raise the standard of 
ng; mass education and so on. Splendid! That actually must 
hessarily be part of the program of the Union. But, don’t think 
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for a moment that such could be entirely effected in the prese 
stage of the world’s interdependent economy in isolation. 

Are we forgetting the United Nations? By no means. But, eve 
that organization recognizes the value of regional groupings cor 
centrating on area problems. 1 

Nor do I think the argument concerned with the cost ver} 
cogent. As currently described, this Union would be confined t 
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add up to astronomical figures. True, we might have to sacrific! 
somewhere along the line, say in curtailed imports or a restricte} 
production in some specific crop. But, all would be in exchange fe! 
an eagerly sought, enhanced measure of security and freedo ! 
Nothing precious is bought for nothing. 

The establishment of the hoped-for Pacific Union has bee 
succinctly described as an act of faith. Such an act always partake) 
of the bold. The bold in only recent years, to save the He 
launched programs at first blush seemingly hardly possible c 
practical. Who, Mr. Grimm, will say a program so admitted] 
necessary as Pacific Union must be impossible or imprachaal 
(Applause) ® 


! 
Moderator Denny: | 

Thank you, Father Masterson. Our next speaker is a successft) 
New York businessman, chairman of the Board of one of a 
largest real estate firms in New York— William A. White and Sony 
was former president of the New York State Chamber of Con 
merce, and a Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasur 
He’s a member of our Town Hall World Seminar, and chairman « 
the Board of Trustees of Town Hall, which makes it necessar 
for me to remind you that our Town Hall is nonpartisan and nor 
sectarian, and that Mr. Grimm is speaking tonight in his capacit 
as a free American citizen. Mr. Peter Grimm. (Applause) 


Mr. Grimm: 


Mr. Denny and friends. Mr. Cuaderno has said that in the ligt 
from which he viewed the question, a Pacific Union was bot 
practical and possible. I am afraid his light did not have sufficier 
candlepower. 

Not, Mr. Cuaderno, is it desirable or will it not do some goo 
things, for a Pacific Union isa high affair of estate. Like matrimony} 
it must not be entered into lightly or ill-advised. 

Let us see—is it indeed practical and possible now? Japan, < 
Mr. Puyat has said, is occupied and simply could not join. Chin 
is overrun by communism and could not join. Mr. Rhee, Korea 
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ime Minister, has said that if a Pacific Union could not provide 
s it would be futile. 

. was recently in New Delhi, and had the privilege of several 
s with Prime Minister Nehru. He said that India must throw 
i its energies to its internal problems. Above all, it must produce, 
pduce, and yet produce. 

ith these four great powers out and two others indefinitely out, 
acific Union cannot be practical and possible now. 

[ must not, Father Masterson, let my emotions rule me for 
py would incline me favorably toward a Pacific Union, particu- 
Hy because it is sponsored by our good friend, General Romulo. 
ich an outpouring of hope and higher aspirations could not 
it provoke sympathy. Yet it was the Korean Prime Minister 
ao said that such a Union would have no strength. It should be 
called that a Pacific Union was first given form in the talks 
jiween Prime Minister Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. We won’t 
jy of us need to look at the map to see that these two countries 
2 adjacent to Communist-controlled areas—China, unhappily, 
ry adjacent. 

That must have been in the minds of these two leaders was 
at a Union would be the means of stemming the expansion of 
nmunist power. To do that, however, military strength is neces- 
ry. Iam profoundly aware that in recent months the advocates 
a Pacific Union have said that military aid is no part of their 
«gram. But the probabilities of self-deception must be appre- 
ted. 

t would be strange, would it not, Mr. Cuaderno and Father 
asterson, if the leaders of the countries in this area were not 
-enly aware of the fate that overtook nations that lay adjacent to 
pmmunist-controlled countries elsewhere in the world. 

What would be more natural than that they would regard with 
‘ep apprehension such a possibility and would think about pro- 
ams and alliances that with considerable success have stayed 
2 march of communism elsewhere. That means that a Pacific 
ion must inevitably turn to.a program like Marshall aid and an 
‘iance like the Atlantic Pact. 

But where. is the great power to assume the burden of such 
idership? It is futile to hope that the U. S. would assume the 
ded responsibility. Loaded down as we are by a budget that 
juires definite financing now, it would imperil the success of 

wrshall Aid to Europe even to broach it. 

No, if a Pacific Union is necessary, other means must be found. 

uggest that the countries of the Pacific area turn to the United 
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ciation in the Philippines. 
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chairman of the board of one of t 
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Mr. Grimm entered the real es 
business following his 
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tance. He is chairman of the Board 
Trustees of Town Hall. i 


Nations, which was organized for precisely such purpose. Whe 
the Atlantic Pact was formed, there was an emergency which th 
U. N., in its then unorganized state, could not meet. Now, it j 
quite different. The United Nations has gone from strength t 
strength. ‘| 

Regional plans like a Pacific Union must find their place in th 
United Nations, and, once there, the collective moral judgmer| 
of the world can be invoked to strike terror to the heart of an) 


power which might seek to do evil. (Applause) { 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Grimm. Well, gentlemen, you’ve certainly lai 
the issues on the line clearly before us. Now, will you join me wu 
here around the microphone for a little discussion before we tak 
the questions from the audience. Mr. Cuaderno, they’ve throw: 
several darts in your direction. Are you ready to speak up now, 

Mr. Cuaderno: I cannot agree with Mr. Puyat that simply bé 
cause Japan can’t join the Union that the Union can’t be formes 
The Organization for European Economic Codéperation does no 
include all the countries in Europe, and yet there is such a) 
organization. 

And I can’t agree with him when he says that because a grea 
many of the countries in this region are in the sterling bloc, an 
that the Philippine peso is pegged to the American dollar, tha 
this arrangement is not possible. 

Well, you know in Europe some countries have the sterlin; 
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| 
| 
t, other countries have not, and yet they have been able to 
ry on with these intra-regional arrangements. 

r. Denny: Thank you. Would you like to have Mr. Puyat 
ament on that question? 

fr. Cuaderno: Surely. 

itr. Puyat: I'll answer this way to Mr. Cuaderno’s remark. 
ould like to remind Mr. Cuaderno that it is important that 
ian and China and India be members of this Union because 
y re the three biggest countries in this region. Any Union that 
| not include these three biggest countries in the region will 
an that that Union cannot be called truly a Pacific Union. 

ow, with regard to your sterling and your use of the dollar. 
t true that you can trade. But look at the difficulties under which 
sat Britain has to trade with the rest of the world because of 
‘ shortage of dollars. 

w. Denny: All right, thank you. Father Masterson and Mr. 
mm, have you got questions? Oh, this Alphonse and Gaston 
! Come on, here. 

«. Grimm: I was very impressed by the high tone of Father 
ferson’s address, and I was tempted to ask him this question, 
Buse it seemed to me that if I understood his point at all, it 
« that we were driven together in unions by a growth in our feel- 
about these things. Now I want to ask him if it is not true that 
great alliances of the world have been created largely because 
mmon danger threatened peoples, and they got together in 
x2 to meet the danger. 

ther Masterson: Precisely, Mr. Grimm. I think the common 
er we are faced with here in the distant Pacific is the fact 
5 the securities and freedoms which we have won so far in 
erent parts of the East — at different levels, of course — at 
sent are very much in jeopardy. Those securities and freedoms 
_not be maintained at all—not so much militarily, but even 
nomically—unless there is some sort of a union formed be- 
en these different countries whereby we can establish a com- 
a standard of living and raise the standard of living of other 
tries, so that when, for instance, the preferential trade agree- 
at with the United States and the Philippines will vanish, then 
‘Philippines will not be automatically let down. 

. Grimm: Well, I’m in sympathy with that. But isn’t it a fact 
; the danger which brings the Pacific nations together is the 
ger of communism? If you form a union that does not include 
strongest nations, and, if you have no military strength to 
»t the danger, what will be the effectiveness of all the other 
gs that the union seeks to do? 
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| 
Father Masterson: I would say first of all that the danger 
communism is an external one, and the danger of communi 
has its strength simply and foremost in the internal situation ir 
country. If the internal situation of a country is strong, th 
normally speaking, the danger of communism is not so serious. 
Now, second, with regard to these other countries that cai 
immediately come into this Pacific Union, I don’t see any reas 
why they can’t come in later, as they’re already planning f ‘ 
Germany to come into the Council of Europe, as Churchill 
the former Prime Minister of France have recently advocated, ai 
the same thing with China, once it has thrown off this oppressiij 
of the day. | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Father Masterson. Mr. Puyat hag 
question. 
Mr. Puyat: I’m afraid that Mr. Cuaderno and Father Mastelll 
have missed the issue. The issue is not whether such a Union} 
desirable or that ultimately it will be productive of some resul; 
The issue is whether the proposed Union is the practical a 
proach and whether this Union could be organized within a peri: 
of time that will enable it to meet the danger. May I ask my ty 
opponents what their concept of “now” is? | 


Mr. Cuaderno: This is getting to be a very funny discussic 
indeed. (Laughter) One gentleman would use the word “blo 
with military implication and I would use “union” with the ec 
nomic implication. The gentlemen on the other side seem to : 
afraid of something. They seem to see a bogey. But I am inferrii 
that it is not a political question, but it is economic. There al 
underneath all the troubles, not only in Asia, but all over # 
world. 

Mr. Grimm: I think that remark, or part of it, was directed | 
me. I made it very clear that I was in sympathy with the econom| 
strivings of the Union. But I also pointed out that what lay 
the basis of the proposed Union was the common danger fre 
communism. Then I went on to say that once the Union Ww 
formed, even if it was organized in the most innocent way wi 
no military strength, the common danger would drive them 
alliances like Marshall Aid and the Atlantic Pact. | 

I didn’t say there would have to be a pact now. I took thelll 

their word and I believe their word to be sincere, that they wish 
to form this union without military aid. But I say that that wou 
be of no sense and effectiveness because what you’re trying 
fight is communism and you can’t fight that by a nice, tea-goil 
Union. 
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r. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Grimm. I think the issues are very 
and now while we get ready for the question period, here 
a announcement for our listeners. 

mnouncer: You will be interested to learn that you will be 
* to obtain the full transcript of each of the Round-the-World 
Meeting broadcasts in one bound volume for only one dol- 
‘For those of you who are interested in our Town Meetings 
a foreign peoples and the discussions of their problems, this 
nme gives a splendid insight into present world conditions 
| is a permanently interesting record of America’s Round-the- 
tld Town Meeting. 

ihe volume contains the broadcasts from London, Paris, Berlin, 
nna, Rome, Ankara, Tel Aviv, Cairo, Karachi, New Delhi, 
nila, and next week’s program from Toyko. The global trip of 
wn Meeting has been hailed by the press as the great Amer- 
s venture. One publication says of it, “By bringing American 
ers into face-to-face discussions with men and women of 
jar caliber in other countries, the concept of free speech in 
» argument is promoted, and the ideal of international under- 
ding is forwarded. The goal of world peace is approached.” 
‘ou may obtain your bound volume by writing to the Bulletin 
sartment, Town Hall, New York City 18, N. Y. Ask for broad- 
s from the world capitals, or simply ask for the bound volume, 
esing one dollar. This is an unusual bargain for your perma- 
‘library and one you should not miss. 

low for the question and answer period, we return you to Mr. 
pny. 
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TOWN MEETING IN NEW DELHI—In New Delhi, the World 
Town Hall Seminar group was honored at a reception given 
by Prime Minister Nehru. The Premier (seated at right) is 
shown answering questions. George V. Denny, Jr., is fourth 
from the right. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we’re ready for the question period here i 
Manila, and we’ll start with the gentleman right there on th 
first row who has a very eager question for someone. 

Man: Yd like to ask a question of Mr. Puyat. Mention has bee 
made of the co-prosperity sphere which was conceived by th 
Japanese. I’d like to know what terms and conditions about th 
proposed Pacific Union remind him of that co-prosperity sphere 

Mr. Denny: That was quite a crack you made, Mr. Puyat. 

Mr. Puyat: You will remember that the greater co-prosperit 
sphere was inspired by the desire of Japan to integrate th 
region so that economically and politically the countries of th 
region will present a solid front. I think that that same objectiy 
is envisaged in the letter of President Quirino to Ambassad 
Romulo. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next question. 

Man: How can the Philippines become an effective member | 
the Southeast Asia Union without first adjusting its economi 
financial, and political commitments with the United States? 

Mr, Cuaderno: I don’t know what the gentleman said abo 
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itments. If he has in mind the Executive Agreement, then 
ell him that the agreement will not prevent the Philippines 
joining this or any other union. 

r, Denny: He says he’s not satisfied. Take the Eniciaphione 
to him. He wants to talk back. All right. That’s good. 

an: I have in mind the Executive Agreement and then our 
tinuous and persistent appeal for financial aid and then the 
ace of the moral support of the United States. Can we just 
egard these things you have been begging, almost, from the 
ted States and go ahead freely to enter into the Southeast 
Union? 

r, Cuaderno: I do not accept that word “begging.” I do not 
eve that the Filipino will ever beg. If she asks, it’s because 
| believes that she’s entitled to it, but the Filipino will never 


an: I will say she is requesting from the United States. 
ir, Cuaderno: That’s a different statement! 
fi. Denny: All right, now that he has changed the word, Mr. 
ederno, do you care to make any further comment on that? 
iv. Cuaderno: As I have stated, in a question of currency, a 
-stion of trade, or any other economic question, the Filipinos 
“not be prevented, and will not be prevented, by the United 
(tes in joining this Union. 
%r. Denny: Thank you, sir. Now the next question. The gentle- 
down here on the first row. Yes? 
fan: If an Atlantic Pact and a Marshall Plan are good for 
‘ope, why not a Pacific Pact and a Marshall Plan for the Far 
Bt? 
Ar, Grimm: Well, I so heartily agree with that that I think the 
sstion should be handed to Mr. Cuaderno because he doesn’t 
m to get from my statement that that is precisely my point. 
't’s good for Europe, why is it not good for Asia? I say now that 
United Nations has grown to strength, and if it can be 
adled within the framework of the U. N., that is the proper 
ice for it. 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Cuaderno, do you have a comment? 
Ur. Cuaderno: Oh, surely. I’m very glad that question has been 
sed. If Europe is entitled to the Marshall Plan, as I stated in 
United Nations in 1947, so is the Far East in Asia. But since 
/ecannot get any assistance, up to this time, it is up to the 
intries of this region to pool together their natural resources, 
‘ir common and financial resources, to do what they can do to 
prove the standard of living of these peoples who for centuries 
ve had a backward condition of living. 
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Mr. Grimm: If I understand Mr. Cuaderno’s ‘remark’at “all 
was that he was.in favor of Marshall: Aid for Asia. Well, eve} 
body likes Santa Claus, but this. Santa Claus. has. run out 
presents and there “ain’t goin’ to be. no” Marshall Aid. We f he} 
got to work together to pull ourselves out of our aiffeultiell 
Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. Now the gentleman over he) 
Man: This is for my friend, Mr. Puyat. Is it always necessi| 
that big nations only be the ones to start anything? Is it 1, 
possible that they will join later? 
Mr. Puyat: I will answer your question by giving you | 
example. Suppose I get into a grudge fight with Joe Louis a 
I team up with you, what will happen to us if Joe Louis is 1) 
teaming up? I tried to be very direct and pointed in my remar} 
Here is another example. Let us be practical. You enter it) 
an arrangement with other countries because it will serve ye! 
purpose to do so, so that, in case of a crisis, your united forces a! 
army strength will prevail, in case that crisis develops. You do| 
gain anything, nor do you promote your cause by tying up w: 
weak countries like yourselves. 
Mr. Denny: All right. That’s his answer. Now Father Masters 
has a comment. 
Father Masterson: I would just like to ask Mr. Puyat one thit 


it seems to me that one of the prime moves behind the why 
present situation in Europe was the organization of a few sm 
countries into a combine called the Benelux and from that th 
have gotten the Marshall Aid Plan and gone on. But at least th 
began—those four or five small, little countries—much smal] 
than we are here in the distant Pacific. 

I wonder, therefore, how he would answer that in regard 
our going on and attempting to form something now and hopii 
that we can eventually evolve as that program has in Euro 

Mr, Puyat: The comparison is not apt because, while the 
small countries could serve as a nucleus for a big organizatic 
I ask the question: without direct and active codperation a; 
support of these big countries that I referred to, what wou 
happen to a union.composed of defenseless and weak countrie 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Grimm? 

Mr. Grimm: I think that point was also answered in my fi 
statement, that unless the Pacific Union plan had a great lead 
which could finance it and give it military strength, it wov 
serve no purpose. Now, if you made the Union now and then we 
forced into going into a Marshall Aid or an Atlantic Pact, whe 
in Asia would you find the leader that would be the equal numk 
that the United States was for those institutions in Europe? 
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. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Grimm. As’ a matter. of -fact,. I 
—I hope you will allow me to make this statement—the 
shall Plan, if you remember, happened as a result of a state- 
it made by the Secretary of State, General Marshall, in which 
aid if the nations of Europe got together first and decided 
t they could do for themselves codperatively and presented 
ian to the United States, the United States. would give it 
lideration. That is the way the Marshall Plan evolved, just 


pw, the gentleman on the second row. 

a2: I would like to ask this question from Mr. Grimm. You 
= great deal of importance to military commitments for the 
ess of the Pacific Union. Do you think that the only way, the 
_hope, that democracy can have to fight communism is by 
pts? 

» Grimm: I said in my prepared speech that the idea of a 
© was born in the common danger that two of the nations 
i, Unhappily, the danger also faces other nations. Still 
2opily, most of those nations are small. They can be easily 
frun, each in turn or all at once, perhaps. 

face of those facts, I do not see how the objectives of a 
ie Union could be accomplished; namely that danger is to 
vercome by forming something that has cultural and economic 
ets. If you are agreed that those objectives would be the sole 
only objectives of a union of nations in this area why then 
ou still have the great question of what are you going to do 
+ the steady march of communism? 

*, Denny: All right. Thank you. Next question for Mr. 
derno. 

an: Is not the letter of President Quirino to Ambassador 
ulo an admission of the impracticability of the Union by 
‘ing the issue of communism and by shifting the issue from 
imunism to economic reasons? 

 Cuaderno: Because economic grounds is one of those given 
1e letter of President Quirino to Ambassador Romulo; that 
» principles on which this Union are to be founded are 
ical, economic, and cultural. 

*, Denny: The gentleman doesn’t seem to be satisfied. Take 
mike back to him. 

nm: I believe that does not answer my question because my 
ition was this—is it not an admission of Quirino of the im- 
cicability of the Union by evading the issue of communism? 
*. Cuaderno: I don’t think so. 

un: May I know the reason why? 
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Mr. Cuaderno: Well, because I don’t think so. (Laughter) 

Mr, Denny: All right. Thank you. Dr. Walter White? 

Dr. White: I’'d like to ask Mr. Puyat a question. If Union | 
unwise or impossible, what do you propose to increase producti¢ 
raise living standards, share material resources, and ma 
democracy a reality, without which communist domination 
Asia seems to be inevitable? 

Mr. Puyat: In answering that question, I want to take you be 
to the topic under discussion—“Is a Pacific Union Practical ai 
Possible Now?” From your question, I would conclude that yi 
mean to insinuate that this Union would accelerate the econon 
development of the countries in the region. I claim otherwise 
say that without this Union these different countries in the regi 
could on a direct basis, on a country-to-country level, start ec 
nomic negotiations and through such direct contact accelere 
prodution in these areas. I think that this circuitous union rot 
of dubious results is not to be preferred to a direct contact. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. White? 

Dr. White: I can’t agree with that because it’s too simple 
evasion of the issue. We’ve just come from Asia, and there °* 
have seen no signs of such Union, of such sharing of resources, 
solving common economic and other problems, but instead - 
have seen divisions between Pakistan and India and between tf 
nation and the other nation which are steadily weakening thx 
nations and making them incapable of promoting democracy 
resisting communism. 

Mr. Puyat: I’d like to remind Mr. White that ECAFE, the E 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, was organized 
study these problems and to get the countries in these regic} 
together, and to get the production on a higher level. Now ]) 
Cuaderno, I think, wants to come in. I remember that he propos 
an arrangement of this kind in ECAFE some time last year. N’ 
I ask him the question: What is the result of that proposal as 
today? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and while you are doing that, i 
Cuaderno, will you tell us what the ECAFE actually stands fi 
These initials are a little confusing. | 

Mr. Cuaderno: ECAFE is the Economic Commission for A 
and the Far East of the United Nations. I was very happy t 
my colleague here mentioned this fact. It is precisely because 
the fact that the countries in this region cannot expect anyth | 
out of this organization — ECAFE — because it is practice 
dominated by delegates from the West. When I proposed this 
India, every one of the delegates of the Far Eastern countries _ 
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| 
ed unanimously this proposition, but some of the powers 
{the West objected to it and what became of the plan? What 
e of the plan? I ask that question. 
. Denny: Thank you. Anybody want to answer that question? 
t, we'll take a question for Father Masterson. 
im: I want to ask the Reverend Father from Ateneo this ques- 
| What is the best and most practical way that could be used 
pp the march of communism in the Far East? 
ither Masterson: Certainly the most basic is the raising of 
ving standards of the peoples in the Orient. That is certainly 
host basic. Now to achieve that means we have to have some 
pf a unified economy and that’s where I think our plan for 
; sort of a Pacific Union is so essential. 
;. Denny: Mr. Chester Williams, the Director of our Seminar, 
question for Mr. Puyat. 
. Williams: I’d like to ask Mr. Puyat and Mr. Grimm if such 
on for self-help and united effort is not practical now, how 
will it be before a union is necessary and enforced from 
sunism which is interested in a union of domination? 
. Puyat: My answer to that is to adopt a different eperoccln 
d of forming a union such as is now proposed, I would 
ese that the countries in this region adopt a common state- 
of faith, and, as a group, make a united and common appeal 
2 only two democratic nations that can really help them when 
is develops. That is my answer. 
. Denny: Thank you. Now while our speakers prepare their 
naries of tonight’s discussion, here is a special message of 
est to you. 
's. Lim: This is Mrs. Pilar H. Lim again, speaking on behalf 
r Citizens Committee for the Round-the-World Town Meet- 
e want to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Denny and his 
idiates for their visit to Manila and to assure Americans every- 
e of a friendly welcome to the Philippines at all times. 
+ have enjoyed and profited by the visit of the Town Hall 
> and we hope for more and more of such people-to-people 
ings. The Town Hall party will complete this trip around the 
i by Pan American Clipper planes in six and a half days flying 
‘allowing them five days’ stay in each of the twelve world cap- 
they visited. What a marvelous use of the airplane, to bring 
engers of good will instead of death and destruction bombs! 
‘neerely hope that before long a group of Philippine citizens 
follow this example set by America’s Town Hall. 
w for the summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return you to 
Jenny. 
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Mr. Denny: Mr. Grimm, may we have your summary first? ! 
Mr. Grimm: Our otherwise able opponents have not been alt 
to make it clear how there can be a successful Pacific Uni, 
powerful enough to realize the objectives of the Union with« 
four to six of the largest nations in this area being members. Th} 


Philippines has not been fully met. 
Moreover, the proposed member nations are still not sect) 
in their own internal economy, so it would be premature to i 
up a union now. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Grimm. Father Masterson, plea} 
Father Masterson: A searching analysis of the perplexing siti} 
tion lately confronting the distant Pacific forces upon you 1 
realization of the dreadful urgency of the need for united planni 
and concerted action. | 
As presently envisaged, the Pacific Union plans to focus on 4j 
political, economic, and cultural level. Within this range, Ii 
to see what could be impossible or impractical about it. Ey 
were there initially such, we cannot allow ourselves to forget tl 
necessity is the mother of invention. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Father Masterson. How about you I} 
Puyat? 

Mr. Puyat: I want to restate our position. We believe tha 
union of some kind is bound to come and that such a union y 
ultimately bring about beneficial results. I repeat that danj 
is imminent. We must, therefore, devise a relationship, a nation 
international format that will combat that danger. Immedi 
results should be a prime consideration. 

What shall we do with a union that may take years to form: 
union that may not come into being at all. That is why I advoe 
more direct government to government negotiations now. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you Mr. Puyat. Mr. Cuaderno, may weal 
a final word from you, please? 

Mr. Cuaderno: The fact that many of these countries in Sou 
east Asia are in the sterling bloc is no bar to the promotion 
greater trade among them as shown by the trading codperat 
developed among the members of the Organization for Europé 
Economic Cooperation. Nor are we long in forwarding the or 
of the sterling bloc. 

It is increased trade among the areas of the Southeast A 
region that will promote production and more production, wh 
Mr. Grimm mentioned as the prime concern of Prime Minis 
Nehru today. I’m sure that Mr. Nehru himself will be the f 
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to recognize this. It may interest you to know that when I 
sed these arrangements in the ECAFE last year, all the 
n delegates voted for them. They were, however, objected to 
1ously by some of the members of the western states. 


aave my doubts that if these arrangements would be imple- 
-ed at all, they must be implemented by the countries of South- 
‘Asia. In any event, Mr. Grimm, such implementation is not 
n the province or competence of the United Nations. 
lause) 


'. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Cuaderno, Mr. Puyat, Father 
‘erson, and Peter Grimm. I know you all agree we’ve just 
in to explore this subject. But as discussions of a Pacific Union 
‘nue, I am sure that we will all have a better understanding 
) meaning and objectives. 

ww my friends, we can never adequately thank the members 
.¢ Manila Citizens Committee and the organizations repre- 
»d who have worked on our programs and extended such 
irous hospitality to our Town Hall group. I must, however, 
on particularly Mrs. Maria Kalaw Katigbak, chairman of 
=xecutive Committee, and Mr. Lorenzo Bautista, head of the 
spines Town Hall, Ambassador Myron Cowen, Dr. James 
@er, Harold Goodwin — all the members of the Embassy 
—and Mr. Gailey Underwood, Coordinator of the Citizens 
tittee, and Mr. John Oppenheimer .of Pan American Air- 
:. To many others with whom we have established a basis for 
tine friendship, we extend our warm thanks and appreciation. 
’w, as usual, copies of tonight’s discussion may be obtained 
ending 10c to Town Hall, New York 18, New York, asking 
che copy of the program originating in Manila. Special 
lagements have been made with our publishers to bind all 
we of our Round the World Town Meetings into one volume 
1.00. So if you would like to have the entire series from 12 
d capitals, enclose $1.00 and send to the same address—Town 
|New York 18, New York. 

» have only one more day in Manila before our Pan American 
»er wings northward to Tokyo by way of Hong Kong. In 
10 we will discuss a subject of great interest to both the 
le of Japan and the American taxpayer, “How Can Japan 
me a Self-Supporting Nation?” 

plan to be with us next week and every week at the sound 
2 Crier’s bell. 
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